THE    AMERICAN     PRESIDENTS

Washington and his frontiersmen planned to drive the
French, was then the centre of a fertile unravished West
that made him feel Providence had designed this country
for a new, benign experiment in human life. To-day it is
Pittsburg, the centre of a smoke-defiled kingdom of coal
and steel, where Huns and Bulgars and Poles and Sicilians
are finding a new depth of hardship and of lost hope.

If Washington were still dreaming of a purely agricultural
United States, the men who had secured the adoption of the
new Constitution, and the man who was to determine the
economic policies of Washington's administration, had no
such illusions.   These men understood the economic forces
at work under the surface of American life.   They saw that
the issue between the friends of a strong central government
and the supporters of the old loose confederacy, was not
one of political  theory, but of financial interest.     The
creditor,   commercial,  financial   classes  wanted  a  strong
government that could compel the payment of debts, that
could suppress paper money, that could pay off the revolu-
tionary bonded debt (most of which was by now in the hands
of speculators), that could remove commercial restrictions
between  the  States  and make  commercial  treaties  with
foreign powers.   The farmer and mechanic classes, however,
wanted none of this.   Their grievance against England had
been that the British Government adopted precisely this
policy, and having broken free from England, they now
expected cheap money, light taxation, and a liberal extension
of mortgages.   John Marshall, when the struggle for the
adoption of the Constitution was at its height, described
the friends and foes of the new form of government in
terms which, though exaggerated, show how clearly the
economic cleavage was seen by the leaders of the Federalist
party.    He described the friends of the Constitution as
people who believed that the distresses of individuals were
"to be^ alleviated only by industry and frugality, not by a
relaxation of the laws or by a sacrifice of the rights of others,"
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